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RECORD OF AMERICAN INDIAN FOLK-LORE. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

Algonkian. — Ojibwa. In the "American Anthropologist" (n. s. ix, 
pp. 443, 444) for April- June, 1907, Frances Densmore describes "An 
Ojibwa Prayer Ceremony," performed by the Indians of Grand Portage, 
Minnesota, in the summer of 1905, under the direction of "an old chief, 
Minagunz ('Little Spruce') by name, who still clung to the old tradi- 
tions of his tribe." In the ceremony figured a blue and white painted 
pole, with feathers at the top. Dance and song to the pounding of the 
drum were also part of the rite. The dance was always followed by a 
feast. The drum used by the chief he had made for himself. Special 
dress was worn. The entire spirit of the ceremony was reverent and 
sincere. — Natick. In the "American Anthropologist" (n. s. ix,493~498) 
for July -September, 1907, Professor J. Dyneley Prince writes of the 
"Last Living Echoes of the Natick," giving, with etymological explana- 
tions, etc., a list of twenty-nine "distinctly Natick words obtained by 
Mr. Frank G. Speck in the spring of 1907 from five aged mem- 
bers of the Indian community at Mashpee." A survival of ancient 
practices in connection with the "spirit lodges" of the Indians of 
former times is reported, for "such Mashpee of to-day as are su- 
perstitiously inclined still observe the custom of throwing a twig 
or branch upon the rotting framework, or on the former site of 
these spirit lodges, whenever they pass by" (p. 495). Under the 
word tcipai (spirit) is the note: "Tcipai survives also in tcipai 
warikcas, ' spirit fox,' referring to the phosphorescent glow of rotten 
wood. As a sign of death to the beholder, this is known in Cape 
Cod folk-lore as 'fox-fire'" (p. 497). The word tdcdnt, "child" (p. 497), 
which seems to puzzle Professor Prince, is not an error on the part of 
Mr. Speck, but is evidently the reduced correspondent of Natick (in 
Trumbull ; used by Eliot) muttasons, "the youngest child (son)," as the 
term toshens or torshent, once in use in the English of certain parts of 
Massachusetts, proves. — Arapaho. In the "American Anthropologist" 
(n. s. ix, pp. 545-560) for July-September, 1907, H. L. Scott discusses 
"The Early History and the Names of the Arapaho." So far there is 
"no tradition that definitely places the Arapaho in a territory farther 
east than the Missouri River." The first white men, probably, to see 
the Arapaho were members of La Verendeye's expedition in 1742-43. 
The French name for the Arapaho, Gros Ventres, is first recorded in 
1751 (they were then in the Blackfoot country — and are the "Fall 
Indians" of Mackenzie in 1789, so called from living then near the 
falls of the Saskatchewan; other names of this and later times are 
"Paunch Indians," Gens de Panse, "Big Bellies," "Rapid Indians," 
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etc.). Lewis and Clark (1806) term them Kanenavish, or " Gens des 
Vaches ; " Henry, " Buffalo Indians." In the sign language of many 
tribes the Arapaho are known as "belly (or gut) people." The term 
Arapaho is foreign to the language, which has no r, and "the peo- 
ple of that tribe cannot pronounce it correctly, invariably saying 
'N'appaho,' which they believe to be the white man's name for their 
tribe." Several derivations of the word have been suggested, and the 
author adopts the view that "Arapaho is a Crow word, signifying 
'tattooed-on-the-breast people,'" "and that the sign for the Northern 
Arapaho does not mean ' parent ' or ' mother ' band, but has the same 
meaning as the word Arapaho itself." Mr Scott thinks that "the 
Northern and Southern Arapaho, as well as the Northern and Southern 
Cheyenne, separated at least as early as 1816." On page 558 is given 
a sketch of the Arapaho medicine-pipe, made for the author by Sitting 
Bull, the Northern Arapaho, who in 1890 spread the Messiah craze 
over the southern plains; and at pages 558-560 a historical account 
of his people by Left Hand, chief of the Southern Arapaho. — Gros 
Ventre. Vol. i, part iii (May, 1907, pp. 55-139) of the "Anthropological 
Papers of the American Museum of Natural History " consists of " Gros 
Ventre Myths and Tales " by Dr. A. L. Kroeber, collected in the early 
spring of 1901 at the Fort Belknap Reservation in northern Montana, 
as part of the work of the Mrs. Morris K. Jesup Expedition. English 
texts (also, pp. 130-139, abstracts) of 50 myths and tales are given, — 
creation legends, animal stories, origin myths, etc. The Gros Ventre 
" distinguish between myths and tales, which they call ha n ta.'a n tya n and 
waa n tsea'a n , respectively." To the former class belong the first 30, 
to the latter the last 20 of the traditions here recorded. Dr. Kroeber 
notes the fact that " the traditions told by Flea, one of the youngest of 
the informants, are of a higher character than the others." Some 16 
of the traditions relate to the doings of Nix'a n t, who figures largely in 
the creation and origin myths. Others figuring in these traditions are 
"Found-in-the-Grass," "Clotted-Blood," "Moon-Child," "The Boy 
who was raised by the Seven Bulls," "White Stone," "The Women 
who married the Moon," "The Women who married a Star," "The 
Girl who became a Bear," "Shell-spitter," "The Bear Women," etc 
The following animals, are prominent: eagle, loon, buffalo, mouse, 
rabbit, kit-fox, crow, bear, swallow, snake, dog, horse, hawk. Water- 
monsters also occur. Three tales account, respectively, for the origin 
of the highest degree of the dog-dance, the chief pipe, and for the separa- 
tion of the tribe. A number of important Arapaho traditions and epi- 
sodes, such, e. g. as the story of the origin of death, the woman who 
married a dog, the turtle's war- party, etc. (p. 57), have not yet been 
found among the Gros Ventre, but some of these will doubtless be 
recorded later on, — in all likelihood those telling of the origin of death, 
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"Seven Heads," etc On the other hand, some important stories and 
incidents on record for the Arapaho, such, e. g. as the separation of the 
tribe while crossing the ice, the hero swallowed by a monster, which is 
killed by him by cutting its heart, the boy abandoned by his parents 
and raised by buffalo bulls, etc., are wanting from the Gros Ventre. 
Other mythical incidents again (p. 58), "that have the most common 
distribution in central North America, such, e. g. as the theft of light or 
of the sun, theft of water, hero who transforms himself into a leaf or 
small object and is reborn as the son of the woman who swallows it, 
the visit far to the east of the sun, etc., have not yet been found among 
either the Arapaho or the Gros Ventre." In the origin myth (p. 59) it is 
stated : "The people before the present people were wild. They did not 
know hew to do anything." The idea of a previous race occurs in an 
Arapaho tale and is well known from certain California tribes, etc., 
though not with the same implications. In another tale the "magic 
flight " appears with pursuit by a round rolling object. The disastrous 
consequences of shooting an arrow figure in the tale of " Found-in-the- 
grass" (p. 79). The story of "The Girl who became a Bear" accounts 
for Ursa Major and the Pleiades (p. 108). One of the tales relating to 
Nix'a n t records how he obtained summer and the buffalo. 

California. — Religion. In his article (Univ. Calif. Publ. ; Amer. 
Arch, and Ethnol. vol. iv, no. 6, September, 1907, pp. 319-356) on 
"The Religion of the Indians of California," Dr. A. L. Kroeber treats of 
customary observance by individuals (as strongly developed as farther 
north along the Pacific slope, — in California by far the most important 
relate to death, next come those connected with sexual functions, 
including birth ; in N. W. California there is a special development of 
spoken formulae) ; shamanism (common way of obtaining power is by 
dreaming, but waking vision, etc., also recognized ; in the N. W. the 
deliberate seeking of a guardian spirit is especially prevalent, and 
here, as in parts of the South, the conception of a guardian spirit is not 
well developed ; in the Centre and N. W., more or less public ceremonies 
of initiation are found ; the so-called " bear doctors of the Central tribes " 
are wanting in the N. W. and the South ; success in war and in love is 
less often the result of supernatural power personally acquired among the 
California Indians than among those of the Plains; the rattlesnake 
doctor was usually distinct from other shamans ; the killing of medicine- 
men was of frequent occurrence, — curers of disease were thought also 
to be the causers of it) ; public ceremonies (mourning, initiation into 
secret societies, dances and other observances for causing good crops, 
avoiding disease, calamities, etc. ; in S. California mourning ceremonies 
are everywhere the most prominent, initiation ceremonies occur in 
the whole State except in the N. W. region and among the agricultural 
tribes at the extreme S. E., and the tribal dances differ thoroughly in the 
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three culture regions) ; ceremonial structures and paraphernalia (cere- 
monial chamber is of distinctive character in three culture areas; in 
matter of dancing apparel the N. W. differs fundamentally from the 
rest of the state) ; mythology and beliefs (deep-going difference in three 
culture areas, — in N. W. conception of previous, now vanished race 
prominent, with culture-hero trickster secondary; in the Central 
region true creation of world, mankind, institutions, etc., with often quite 
lofty conception of creator, and besides creation-myths " stories of ad- 
venture of much the same type as European folk and fairy-tales ; " in 
S. California no creation, — " the various animate and inanimate exist- 
ences in the world being born from heaven and earth as the first par- 
ents"); special characteristics of different tribes (the Yurok and Karok 
and the Hupa " alone practise the Deerskin dance and the ' New Year's ' 
or world-making ceremonies," and with these also "the peculiar mytho- 
logical and shamanistic conceptions typical of the region are found in 
the purest form;" with the Yuki, "a pure form of the Central culture 
obtains," — the creator is Taikomol (He- who -goes-alone), his com- 
panion and helper is Coyote; one of the most characteristic features 
of the religion of the Porno is the use of shamanistic fetishes ; the Maidu 
everywhere possessed a secret society; among the Miwok "the Coyote 
largely takes the place of the creator;" among the Yokuts "there are 
no traces of the ceremonial system of the Sacramento valley, which is 
replaced by public shamanistic ceremonies, in which contests and 
exhibitions of magic were conspicuous ; " among the Shoshonean Indians 
of S. California, " mourning ceremonies were more important than any 
others ; " the most distinctive feature of Mohave religion is " the insistence 
upon dreaming as the source of everything religious, although this dream- 
ing must be interpreted rather as a belief in the presence of the individual 
in spirit form at the great events of mythic times." Pages 354-356 of 
this interesting and valuable study are occupied by bibliographic notes. 
In connection with this article should be read Dr. Kroeber's "Indian 
Myths of South Central California" (ibid. pp. 167-250), in which after 
treating in general of the mythology of the northern central region (Maidu, 
Wintun, Yana, Shasta- Achomawi, Lutuami, Yuki), and that of the 
southern central region (Costanoan, Miwok, Yokuts, Shoshonean), and 
comparing the mythologies of these two divisions, he gives the English 
texts of 41 myths (Costanoan 6, Miwok 4, Yokuts 30, Shoshonean 1), 
— origin and creation legends, animal stories, etc. Pages 245-250 are 
occupied by abstracts of the myths. In both north and south central 
California "there are no migration legends nor any long systematized 
myths giving the history of the people, of the type characterizing the 
southwest and southern California ; " the distinct culture-hero-cycle is 
absent also, and the idea of a previous race (the originators of things) 
is "either wanting or much less clearly developed than in northwestern 
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California." In the south there are "no developed or extensive creation 
myths," and "scarcely a full creator;" here, as compared with the north, 
" the hero stories and destroyer and transformer myths of the north are 
very little developed," likewise the striking episodes of magic, — facts 
not entirely due to the influence of civilization. In the myths of the 
south central region here recorded the chief animal figures are : coyote, 
hummingbird, bear, deer, owl, hawk, condor, antelope, wolf, crane, 
eagle, falcon, panther. Among the subjects treated in these myths are : 
the beginning of the world, theft of fire, origin of death, the Pleiades, 
visit to the dead, thunder, war of the foothills and plains people, etc. 
The mythological idea of a man's visit to the world of the dead in pur- 
suit of his wife "has taken a special hold on the Yokuts." Among the 
Costanoan Indians the creators are the eagle, the hummingbird, and 
the coyote, — of these "the eagle is the chief, the hummingbird the 
favorite, and coyote both an object of ridicule and the originator of cul- 
ture for the people." In the Miwok myths the coyote is prominent. The 
researches of Dr. Kroeber, Dr. Dixon, and others in Californian my- 
thology are accumulating a mass of material which will enable us ulti- 
mately to map out with some certainty the culture relations, in this 
field, of a considerable portion of the Pacific coast. 

Chinookan. — Wishram (Upper Chinook). To the "American An- 
thropologist" (n. s. ix, pp. 533-544) for July-September, 1907, Mr. 
Edward Sapir contributes a "Preliminary Report on the Language 
and Mythology of the Upper Chinook," the people concerned being 
"the Indians formerly living on the northern shore of Columbia River, 
roughly speaking, from White Salmon River to the Long Narrows." 
They call themselves Haxluit (probably the Echeloot of Lewis and Clark) 
and are known to their Yakima and Klikitat neighbors as Wticxam, 
whence their common appellation in English Wishram or Wishham. 
Interesting is "the general tendency toward onomatopoesis in the 
Chinookan dialects." Pages 542-544 treat of mythology, etc. The 
Coyote appears in the r61e of transformer, and there is " a cycle of myths 
made up of local tales telling how Coyote travelled all the way up the 
Columbia River, transforming monsters and instructing people in the 
various arts of life." Coyote also appears in some stories as "an insuf- 
ferable marplot," and is also at times "indescribably obscene." The 
true "heroes" of the Wishram, however, are the Eagle and the Salmon, 
and "their deeds are related with considerable sympathy and enthusi- 
asm." The Salmon, particularly, is "the local hero of the Chinookan 
tribes," both the Lower Chinook and the Wishram possessing in com- 
mon an elaborate salmon myth. The Blue Jay is subordinate to the 
Coyote. The Weasel appears as a mischievous and spiteful character. 
Besides the "transformer" myths, a type of nature myths is also found 
among the Wishram, represented by the tale of the contest between 
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the East Wind and the West Wind, the struggle of the five East Wind 
brothers with the five Thunder brothers, etc. Many single myth motives 
also occur. According to Mr. Sapir, " On the whole, the chief interest 
of Wishram mythology seems to lie in its transitional character between 
the mythologies of the coast and of the plateau." 

Lutuamian. At the meeting of the Anthropological Society of Wash- 
ington on January 16, 1906, Mr. F. V. Coville read a paper on "A 
Native Moxa (Cautery) among the Klamath Indians," of which an ab- 
stract of a few lines appears in the "American Anthropologist" (n. s. ix, 
p. 382) : the use of moxa, while general in the eastern hemisphere, is 
very rare among the American Indians. The chewed-up pulp of the 
"buck brush," Kunzia tridentata, pressed into small cones, is applied 
by the Klamath to the part affected, lighted, and allowed to burn down 
to the skin, scarifying it. 

Moquelumnan. The article on the " Distribution and Classification 
of the Mewan Stock of California," by C. Hart Merriam, in the "Ameri- 
can Anthropologist" (n. s. ix, pp. 338-356) for April-June, 1907, con- 
tains some valuable information on tribal nomenclature, place-names, 
etc. Of the 1 7 tribes comprising the Mewan (as the author proposes to 
call the Moquelumnan) stock, 13 (valley and coast peoples) "are either 
already extinct, or are represented by only one or two survivors." The 
three Mewuk or Sierra tribes, however, still survive in considerable 
number. Of the Tuleamme only half a dozen members still exist. A 
distribution-map accompanies the article. The Lekahtewutko prac- 
tised cremation in 1861-62. The creation myth of the Tuleamme "fixes 
their origin at a point in the low hills about 3 miles south of the lower 
end of Clear Lake." The Mewuk called the Piute Indians, from their 
fondness for salt (koi'ah), Koi'-yu-wak or Koi-aw'-we-ek. — Before the 
Anthropological Society of Washington, on April 24, Dr. Merriam read 
a paper on " Fragments of Californian Ethnology : A Mortuary Cere- 
mony, and other Matters," of which a brief abstract appears in the 
"American Anthropologist" (n. s. ix, p. 388). In the origin myth of the 
Miwok, "the chief actor is the Coyote man who lived anterior to the 
first people," and is said to have come from across the Pacific. People 
were made by the Coyote from feathers blown from Sonoma peak ; and in 
another myth men are created "from the feathers of ducks killed by a 
being called ' wek wek.' " The Indians of south central California had 
an important festival commemorative of the dead. 

Natchezan. — In his article on the " Ethnological Position of the 
Natchez Indians," published in the "American Anthropologist" (n. s. 
ix, pp. 513-528) for July-September, 1907, Dr. John R. Swanton 
adduces evidence to prove that the Natchez language is "a widely di- 
vergent dialect of Muskhogean," having reached this conclusion before 
having had his attention drawn to the late Dr. D. G. Brinton's argument 
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to a like effect made in 1873. Dr. Swanton certainly makes out a good 
case, and the Natchezan, like the Adaizan, will probably have to be 
removed from the list of independent stocks. The Natchez Indians, 
though not a very numerous people, have been of considerable impor- 
tance to the folklorist by reason of "their highly developed monarchical 
government and their possession of a national religion centring about 
a temple which reminds one in many ways of the temples of Mexico and 
Central America." The Natchez Indians show several notable social 
and religious differences as compared with their fellows of Muskhogean 
stock, e. g. the very high esteem in which chiefs were held and the 
" slavish " attitude of the people toward them ; the absence (on present 
information) of totemic clans. Dr. Swanton is of opinion that the area 
of the lower Mississippi "was the seat of a culture different from what 
existed any distance east or west of it, a culture which the Natchez 
had imbibed in a higher degree than all their Muskhogean kinsmen, 
but which may have been already old when they reached the river." 
Some time we may have a distribution-map of culture-stocks as well as 
of linguistic families of American Indians. 

Siouan. Under the caption "The Indian and Nature," Miss Alice 
C. Fletcher records in the "American Anthropologist" (n. s. ix, pp. 440- 
443) for April- June, 1907, the experience of a Ponca Indian with the 
"Thunder-gods," and also another experience of an Indian of the same 
tribe concerning the breaking of a vow. As Miss Fletcher observes, 
"instances could be multiplied, all tending to show that the Indian 
draws his moral teachings from nature, and regards coincidences as 
supernatural expressions of approval or anger." Among the Omahas, 
the "priest," we are told, "must be a man 'whose words never deviate 
from the path of truth, for Wakonda [the ' Great Spirit '] manifests the 
value placed upon truth in the orderly movements of the heavenly bodies 
and in recurring day and night, summer and winter (La Flesche)." 

A. F. C. and I. C. C. 

RECORD OF EUROPEAN FOLK-LORE IN AMERICA. 

Superstition (California). In his monograph on "Superstition 
and Education," which forms vol. v, no. 1 (Berkeley, July 15, 1907, 
pp. 1-239) of the "University of California Publications (Education)," 
Professor F. B. Dresslar publishes a mass of material "gathered directly 
from the minds of young people during the time of their professional 
preparation for the work of teaching," and "collected in such a way 
as to avoid entirely the possibility of mutual help or suggestion," — 
the superstitions are graded as to "belief," "partial belief," and "no 
belief," and classified as to subjects: salt (spilling, etc.), bread and 
butter, tea and coffee, plants and fruit, fire, lightning, rainbow, moon, 



